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THE   HORSE  IN  WAR. Army Vetermary Surgeons attending to a wounded horse behind the fighting-line.
ambulance trains. Tho roads wore congested with refugees and transport wagons, with the fra.gmQn.1fi of regiments, and with men who had lost their regiments; the railways were alno disorganized nnd crowded with trains of every description.
It will stand to tho everlasting credit of tho Royal Army Medical Corps that in this torn bio emergency it proved itself worthy of the trust ropoyed in it. Tho story of tho heroism ,of individual officers during the retreat and Hubnoquently at the battles of the Marne and Aisno is one of the brightest in the annals of the war. Many of these officers were afterwards decorated for their services ; the Victoria Oross and the French Legion of Honour being in some instances bestowed.
It is a safe statement that no man ever won the Victoria Cross more nobly than did Captain Jiarry Sherwood Kanken, R.A.M.C* Captain Bankon was severely wounded in the leg whilst attending to his duties on tho battlefield. Ho arrested the bleeding from this and bound it' up and then continued to dress tho wounds of his men, sacrificing his chances of salvation to their needs. When finally he permitted himself to be carried to the rear his case had become ttlmost desperate. He died within a short period. His act of heroism \vas thus laconically described in an official statement made at the time when tho V.C. was conferred :
"For tending wounded in the trenchcn under riflo and shrapnel fire at Hautvesnon on September 19 and on September 20, con-
tinuing to attend to wounded after his thigh and leg had been shattered."
During the fighting on the Aisne the Army doctors showed in many cases most heroic courage. The following account is typical of many received about this time:
It became necessary for the doctor to pass aorosft a narrow ravine separating two trenches* Tho ravine was wwept by the enemy's firo and those in tho trenches w<-*re lying close. The doctor did not hesitate a moment, but made the hazardous journey* Not only so, but on five different occasions he recrossod from trench to trench, it having boon signalled to him that his services \vero required*
It was during the period of the retreat that the first impression of the effects of modern shell fire was obtained. That impression astonished the medical world. It was found that tho tremendous blast of air which followed tho bursting of a shell produced severe injury to the lungs of the men standing near and also that men in the neighbourhood suffered from concussion, which in many instances killed them outright. This shell concussion produced such extraordinary effects indeed that after an engagement dead soldiers were found standing in the trenches or sitting in the most natural attitudes. Amongst the lesser effects of shell concussion observed were sudden blindness without injury to the eyes, deafness, and nervous prostration. In a few instances men seemed to become dazed and to pass into the sub-conscious state described by James and other psychologists.
The line of evacuation for men wounded during the retreat from Mona was, in the first